SEAL OF TERRE HAUTE, IN 

Mark Bennett of the Tribune- Star acquired the 
following information from the T.H. Legal Dept.: 
The Seal was adopted in 1899 but languished in usage 
until 1937, when the Terre Haute City Council 
re-established its usage. The Seal has the date 1812 
and there is discussion of changing that to 1811. 

(July 16, 2008) 
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z^. TERRE HAUTE CITY GOVERNMENT 
INTRODUCTION 


Local government in Indiana functions through a patternof interlocking and 
often overlapping governmental units, districts and jurisdictions. The major 
local governmental units, from the geographical standpoint, are townships, towns, 
cities and counties; their organization both within and among these geographical 
units is rather complex. To complicate matters further, many laws are passed at 
each session of the General Assembly which are "special legisiation" in that they 
apply only to a certain city, county, township or school corporation. In addition, 
superimposed upon the aforementioned governmental units are election districts and 
Special districts (the latter for such services as flood prevention, harbors, 
hospitals, parks, courts, and the like). 


An example of overlapping governmental units is provided by our own locality. 
Terre Haute, the county seat of Vigo County, is in Harrison Township, one of twelve 
townships in the county. As a result of the annexation of all of the township by 
the city in 1957, the boundaries of both coincide. However, the township govern- 
ment will cortinue to provide certain services, such as administration of poor 
relief and assessment of taxable property, for the entire area. The city will 
provide certain services (fire and police protection, trash disposal, sewers, etc.) 
for the enlarged municipality. In addition, the county government will continue to 
perform other services for the city, such as collection of taxes and conduct of 
elections. 


CITY GOVERNMENT 


Indiana cities are classified on the basis of their population and are granted 
charters by the General Assembly. Terre Haute is a second class city (population 
35,000 to 250,000). The General Assembly prescribes the organization of each city 
(Indiana cities in all classes must have mayor-council form of government), 
specifies elected and appointed officials as well as their powers and duties, and 
authorizes functions and services of city government. These functions and services 
include maintenance of streets, police and fire protection, regulation of traffic, 
maintenance of recreational facilities and public health programs, maintenance of 
sewage disposal and sanitation facilities, and related services. 


TERRE HAUTE CITY GOVERNMENT 


As a glance at the attached chart indicates, the officials elected by the 
voters of Terre Haute are the Mayor, the City Council (nine members), the City 
Clerk, and the City Judge. The paragraphs following will give some of the 
responsibilities of these elected officials, including the appointment of additional 
officials, boards and commissions and their respective responsibilities, 
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MAYOR 


The Mayor, elected by popular vote for a four-year term, is the chief executive 
of the city. Some of his duties are 


(1) to execute and supervise enforcement of the ordinances 
of the city and the laws of the state; 


(2) to suggest ordinances to the city council; 


(3) to perform such dities of an executive or administrative 
character as may be prescribed by lew, to exercise 
general supervision, and tc be responsible for the 
efficiency of city government; 


(4) to appoint the heads and employees of various depart- 
ments of city government; 


(5) to be responsible for the performance of boards 
and commissions directed by his appointed officials; 


(6) to fill by appointment vacancies for unexpired terms 
in city offices (except that of mayor or councilman). 


APPOINTED OFFICIALS 


City Controller The Controller is appointed by the Mayor. He handles all 
money paid to the various departments, including parking meter collections; 
prepares budget covering annual expenses for all city departments; deposits all 
money with the County Treasurer, who acts as City Treasurer (ex-officio) and pays 
funds on order of Controller; appoints chief deputy, bookkeeper, clerk and Barrett 
Law Clerk (who collects money from property owners for public improvement, issues 
Street or public improvement bonds, and keeps separate accounts for each improve- 
ment). The City Controller becomes Mayor in the event of a vacancy in that office. 


City Attorney The Attorney, appointed by the Mayor, prosecutes violations of 
city ordinances, represents the city in suits of which the city is a part, and acts 
as legal adviser to city officials and departments. 


City Engineer The Engineer, appointed by the Mayor, keeps all records of 


surveying and engineering matters and appoints six employees to assist him in his 
department, 
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APPOINTED BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Board of Public Works and Safety The members of this board are the City 
Controller, the City Attorney, and the City Engineer. This board enforces zoning 
ordinances and building codes; paves and maintains streets and alleys; buys real 
estate for city construction purposes; enters contracts for construction of public 
buildings; makes contracts for removal of garbage, for lighting and for any other 
service which is provided by the city; and employs police and firemen. Upon the 
Mayor's recommendation, this board appoints a street commissioner. It also employs 
engineers, surveyors, building inspectors, clerks and helpers. 


Board of Health The five members of this board are appointed by the Mayor; 
one of them (the health officer) is a physician, The board, besides enforcing the 
health laws of the state, prepares ordinances for protection of public health; 
maintains lists of births, marriages and deaths; maintains an ambulance service; 
fumigates infected properties; and establishes quarantines. Except for the health 
officer, no salaries are received by the board members; they are paid expenses 
incurred while performing their duties. Upon the recommendation of the Mayor (and 
approval of the board) are employed personnel, such as sanitary man, plumbing in 
inspector, milk inspector and food inspector. 


Board of Park Commissioners The four members of this board are appointed by 
the Mayor on a bipartisan basis (two members from each political party). Duties of 
this board are to acquire, lay out and improve land for public parks and to make and 
enforce rules for the parks. The board may rent property for parks. It may ask the 
Board of Public Works and Safety to build sewers or drainage systems and may require 
any public utility corporation to install its service in parks. Also, it may lease 
park property to concessionaires. "Mb Salaries are paid to the board members. The 
board appoints a park superintendent and other employees necessary for maintenance 
&nd operation. 


Board of Aviation Commissioners The four members of this board are appointed 
by the Mayor on a bipartisan basis. The board controls and manages airports for 
aviation and air commerce. It has the power to sell buildings and equipment and to 
construct hangars, sewers, and anything else necessary for safe operation. It may 
require that land and nighways under its control be vacated and may establish a 
restricted zone area of 1500 feet around an airport. 


City Planning Commission There are nine members on this commission including 
the City Controlier, the City Engineer and a representative from the City Council. 
The other members are appointed by the Mayor. This commission acts in an advisory 
capacity. The City Council may refer a petition for change of zoning to the com- 
mission, which makes an investigation and submits a decision or recommendation. 


However, the Council is not obliged to abide by the decision or recommendation. 


Board of Cemetery liegents The four members of this board are appointed by the 
Mayor on a bipartisan basis. The primary-function-of The board ie-supervisófy. It— WV, 
tnepecte (city cemeteries. tesee that they-erne-being kept ~eondition. Money ES 
for the upkeep of the cemeteries comes from sale of lots? from city taxes. 
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ELECTED OFFICIALS 


City Council The Common Council (usually referred to as the City Council) 
is the legiSlative body in the city government. It has nine members, elected for 
four-year terms. One councilman is elected from each of the city's six councimanic 
districts; three councilmen-at-large are elected by the voters of the entire city. 
The Council meets at least once a month. Special meetings are held on the call of 
the Mayor, All official meetings are public. The Terre Haute City Council elects 
one of its members as president, he appoints three members to each standing committe 
committee as follows: 


Committees 


Finance; Election and Rules; Salaries; Judiciary and Printing; 
Investigations and Impeachment; Streets and Alleys; Contracts 
and Franchises; Railroad and Comfort; Health, Morals and Charity. 


If a vacancy occurs in the Council, the members appoint someone to complete the 
unexpired term. Each councilman receives an annual salary, plus traveling expenses. 


Some of the Council's duties are 


(1) to fix salaries and compensation of city officials 
in accordance with the general law; 


(2) to pass upon the annual budget; 


(3) to legislate ordinances for regulation of the 
city, including those involving appropriation of 
money; 


(4) to create zoning, building and electric codes 
for construction of city buildings 


The Mayor can exercise a vote in Council matters only in case of a tie. 
The City Clerk serves as clerk of the Council. 


City Clerk The City Clerk is elected by popular vote for a four-year term. 
He is the recording secretary for the City Council and for the City Court. He 
prepares an ordinance book and compilation of ordinances, retains charge of city 
documents and books, and keeps the city seal. The Clerk appoints assistants and 
deputies, their salaries being subject to approval by the City Council. 


City Judge The City Judge is elected by popular vote for a four-year term. 
The City Court has exclusive jurisdiction in connection with all violations of the 
city ordinances, all traffic violations, and those misdemeanor cases against the 
city or state which involve not more than $500 or imprisonment of not more than 
six months. To assistthe judge, a deputy prosecutor is appointed by the prosecut- 
ing attorney. The City Judge appoints a bailiff (a member of the police department), 
who investigates cases, serves subpoenas, and keeps records of cases. 


CITY ELECTIONS 


City elections are held every four years in the odd-numbered years immed- 
iately preceding presidential elections and are conducted by the County Board of 
Election Commissioners according to Indiana election laws. 


In addition to electing all city officials, voters of the city also elect 
5 members of the board of school trustees (on a non-partisan ballot) at the city 
general election in November. 


Requirements for voting are: citizen of U.S., 21 years of age or over, 
resident of precinct 30 days, resident of township 60 days and resident of Indiana 
6 months, and duly registered. 


Precinct and ward boundaries are set by the Board of County Commissioners. 
As a result of annexation, a new ward, the eighth has been created, though the 
total number of precincts remains 65. 


Changes in the boundaries of the six city councilmanic districts will have 
to be made.prior to the next city primary election in 1959. However, since 
population increase from annexation did not change the status of Terre Haute as 
to class of city, there will be no change in the number of councilmen or the 
manner in which they are elected. Councilmanic districts are set by City Council. 


ANNEXATION - GENERAL INFORMATION 


Extension of city services to newly annexed areas of Harrison Township is 
being worked out by the Mayor, City Council and a special advisory committee. 
Provisions of the original annexation ordinance require that part of the money 
colleated from taxes from the newly annexed area has to be impounded for two 
years and is to be used exclusively in that area only for street lights, sewers, 
sidewalks and fireplugs. 


Annexation will result not only in additional responsibilities for the city 
but also in additional income. For instance, since state alcohol and gasoline 
tax receipts are distributed on a per capita basis, an increase in the official 
population raises the amounts received by the city. Accordingly, an official 
census for Terre Haute will be made in 1958. 
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GOVERNMENT OF HARRISON TOWNSHIP 


Harrison Township is one of 1009 townships in the State of Indiana, and one 
of 12 in Vigo County. Although the state constitution (1851) did not specifically 
create the township as a unit of local government, it refers to them in several 
sections and thus recognizes them by implication. The government of each township 
and the salaries of its officials are determined by its size and population.  Town- 
ships were originally intended to perform for rural areas certain of the services 
that the city performs for city residents. 


In general, townships function in two ways: (1) as a civil corporation for 
the administration of poor relief, assessment of taxable property and related 
functions and (2) as a school corporation for administration of elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Since the annexation of Harrison Township by the City of Terre Haute, Harrison 
School township no longer exists. Township school property was transferred to the 
School City of Terre Haute by the trustee in December, 1957. Formerly schools were 
provided for those children living outside the corporate limits of Terre Haute, by 
Harrison School township. 


Many townships in Indiana continue to function as school townships, however, 
and a brief description will be included. 


The chief effect of annexation concerning governmental offices in Harrison 
Township has been to lessen the duties of the trustee. As head of the civil town- 
ship, his main responsibility is poor relief. No township offices have been 
abolished as a result of annexation. 


Township Trustee (term 4 years - incumbent may not serve more than 8 years 
out of a 12 year period; must be a resident of the township in which he holds 
office.) 


Ihe township trustee is the chief administrative officer of the township, 
and performs the two major functions of overseer of the poor and township school 
administration (if the township maintains a school system). 


As township poor relief administrator, the Trustee is charged with the care 
of all poor persons in his township who are not eligible for any other type of 
public assistance (although recipients of old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, etc. may receive supplementary aid from the Township 
Trustee if he thinks it necessary). Township relief is "in kind" in that the client 
receives only orders for groceries or services but no cash. The trustee may employ 
investigators of poor relief claimants, within prescribed limits. 


Other matters in which the trustee has authority to act as the need arises 
are in defending the township in legal actions, in purchasing and caring for land 
for cemeteries, destruction of marijuana and paying claims for livestock killed 
by dogs. Records must be kept of all these activites, and annual reports made. 
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As chief administrative officer of the school township, the trustee is vested 
with almost complete powers in all township school matters. These powers are 
subject to supervision and review (in a financial sense only) by the Township 
Advisory Board, the County Board of Tax Adjustment and the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners. The duties of the township trustee as school administrator are: 


(1) to employ teachers 

(2) to establish a sufficient number of schools for the 
education of the children within the township 

(3) to provide suitable school houses, transportation, furniture 
and apparatus necessary for efficient management of schools. 


In his capacity as school administrator, the township trustee is a member 
of the County Board of Education, which is made up of the township trustees and 
the County Superintendent of Schools (who is elected by the township trustees :. of 
the county). 


The County Superintendent of Schools is chiefly responsible for carrying out 
orders of the State Board of Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, including: conducting teachers! institutes, serving as attendance 
officer or nominating one if deemed necessary, issuing work certificates to minors 
residing in township school corporations. 


Special school funds may be used for the purchase of fire fighting apparatus 
to be used outside of city and town limits, with the consent of the advisory board. 


School townships and civil townships are authorized to issue bonds to finance 
the completion of school buildings or additions under construction. 


The trustee serves as clerk and treasurer of the township, prepares the annual 
budget for submission to the Township Advisory Board, has general control over all 
property belonging to the township. If a vacancy occurs in this office, a successor 
is appointed by the Board of County Commissioners. 


Township Advisory Board (3 members, term با‎ years, may be re-elected) 


Ihe Advisory Board members must be free-holders and qualified voters. The 
board exercises financial control over the township similar to that exercised by 
the county council over county finances. Among their duties are adoption of the 
township budget, fixing of the tax rates for various funds, imposing of tax levies 
subject to review by the Ccunty Board of Tax Adjustment and the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners, authorization of the incurring of indebtedness, approval of township 
contracts, and serving as a township board of finance for the purpose of selecting 
depositories for township funds. 


Township Assessor (term 4 years) 


The township assessor must furnish satisfactory bond to the county auditor; 
if he does not qualify, his office is declared vacant and the auditor appoints his 
successor, with the approval of the State Board of Tax Commissioners. If for any 
other reason a vacancy occurs, the county assessor appoints a township assessor to 
the vacancy with the approval of the State Board of Tex Commissioners. 
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The assessor has the duty of plaeing an assessed value for taxing purposes 
on all real and personal property within the township; of assessing and collecting 
the dog tax; making a census each year (through questions in property assessment 
blanks) of the members of the armed forces living in each township, making their 
names and addresses available to historical societies and veterans! organizations. 
The assessor is required to attend the annual meeting of the county and township 
assessors called by the State Board of Tax Commissioners (his expenses to this 
meeting are paid). 


The township assessor is authorized to employ necessary deputies and assist- 
ants. 


Townships of more than 5,000 population have an elected township assessor. 
The trustee acts as assesor in townships of 5,000 or less population. Two town- 
ships in Vigo County now have assessors--Harrison and Sugar Creek. 


Justice of the Peace (term با‎ years; 2 elected in Harrison township; must be a 
resident of township) 


The two Justices of the Peace are responsible for keeping order in the town- 
ship and are authorized to try petty civil cases such as damages, trespass, etc., 
and petty criminal cases consiting of infractions of traffic, and fish or game laws. 
They may hold preliminary hearings in conneetion with major criminal offenses. 


They may also issue search warrants and perfotm marriage ceremonies. 


The civil and criminal jurisdiction of the justice of the peace extends over 
the entire county in which the township is located. 


In 1957 a law was passed by the General Assembly which in effect put justices 
of the peace on à straight salary basis. They are no longer permitted to retain 
any of the fees which they collect. 


Rigid professional qualifications for justices of the peace, such as those of 
being a lawyer or having equivalent experience, set out by the 1957 General Assembly, 
were declared unconstitutional by the Indiana Supreme Court in January, 1958. The 
court held that the Legislature lacks power to prescribe qualifications for the 
office beyond those set out in the Constitution. 


Constables (term 4 years; 2 elected in Harrison township) 


The two constables act as officers for the two justice of the peace courts, 
one assigned to each court. They serve summons, warrants and subpoenas, and 
enforce the orders of the justice of the peace courts. Constables receive no 
salary but are paid by fees according to duties performed, and in addition receive 
a mileage allowance for travel incident to their services. 
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GOVERNMENT OF VIGO COUNTY 


County boundaries are set arbitrarily without references to population or to 
area. They are said to have been laid out originally on the basis of the ability 
of a resident in an outlying corner to drive to the county seat with a horse, pay 
his taxes and get back home the same day. 


The purpose for which counties were established was to provide a local unit 
to bring down to the local communities the enforcement of laws and offering of 
services provied for by the state legislature. Counties are responsible for the 
administration of county governmental affairs, including functions such as law 
enforcement in rural areas, maintenance of county highway systems, operation of 
county institutions, collection of taxes, keeping of records, operation of court 
systems, the conducting of voter registrations and elections, administration of 
public welfare program and related services. County jurisdiction is co-extensive 
with county boundary lines, Administrative duties are divided among various 
elected or appointed county officials. The Board of County Commissioners has both 
administrative and legislative powers while the County Council is a legislative 
body with its responsibility confined almost exclusively to the fiscal affairs of 
the county. 


Seven county officers are provided for by the State Constitution. They are 
(1) clerk of the circuit court (county clerk), (2) auditor, (3) recorder, 
(4) treasurer, (5) sheriff, (5) coroner, and (7) surveyor. The judge of the 
circuit court and the prosecuting attorney for each judicial district (Vigo County 
is the 43rd judicial district) are also constitutional officers. The functions and 
duties of such officers are established by general law enacted by the general 
assembly. Authority is also granted to the Board of County Commissioners in each 
county to establish certain other offices, 


Vigo County is one of 92 counties in Indiana. Population and size of counties 
vary greatly. The salaries of elected county officials are established by an act 
of the Indiana General Assembly, which sets out 13 classes of counties in the state, 
based on the relation of a county's population and gross assessed valuation to the 
total population and the total gross assessed valuation of the entire state. The 


classification of the county determines the salary to be paid to its elected county 
officials. 


County Commissioners (term 3 years) 


Three county commissioners are in charge of general administrative duties in 
Vigo County. They are elected from separate districts but by vote of the whole 
county. hey each serve 3 years, with a new one taking office each year. 


At their regular meetings or special ones called when necessary, they act on 
such matters as (1) the care of all county buildings, roads, grounds and bridges, 
(2) the spending or borrowing of county money, (3) the performance of certain 
election functions including the establishment of precincts, the providing of 
polling places and the necessary equipment, (4) the granting of contracts with the 
county, (5) the division of the county into districts for councilman elections, as 
well as making changes in township boundaries, (6) the appointment of county 
officials as authorized by law, including the filling of vacancies in case of 


death cr disqualification of certain elective officers, including township offic ers 
(See chart for appointments.) 


EV Om 
County Council (term 4 years) 


The financial powers of counties are placed in the County Council (7 members), 
which serves as a check on the Board of County Commissioners. The County Council 
is charged with the responsibility of appropriating all funds for use by the county 
&nd all of its officers. The County Council fixes the r&te of taxation, which is 
then submitted to the County Board of Tax Adjustment. It also has the exclusive 
power to authorize the borrowing of money for the county,within the constitutional 
limits of bonded indebtedness. The County Council has current fiscal control over 
all county officers, boards and commissioners. 


For the purpose of electing county councilmen, the county is divided into 
i, council districts with one member elected from each. Three additional councilmen 
are elected from the county at large, making ۵ total of 7. 


County Properties 


The care and maintenance of all county property is a major responsibility of 
the County Commissioners. 


Vigo County has over 900 miles of roads for which construction, repairs, 
improvements and clearing of winter snow and ice must be planned. The Court House 
is crowded; the need for cleaning and repair is always present. The Department of 
Public Welfare is now housed in a building purchased recently on South 6th Street. 
A garage is being leased (with option to purchase) for storage of highway equipment 
and voting machines, which formerly were stored in corridors of the Court House. 
The County Jail is a well-equipped building. Other large county properties are the 
County Home for the Infirm and The Glenn Home for Dependent Children. 


The office of the County Superintendent of Schools is rented. It is located 
on South Fifth Street. 


Other Elected County Officials 


Auditor (term 4 years - incumbent may not serve more than 2 consecutive terms) 


The County Auditor is the general bookkeeper of the county and has the 
responsibility of keeping the accounts and issuing warrants for payment of claims 
allowed by the County Commissioners. He serves as secretary to the County Council 
and clerk to the County Board of Commissioners. He prepares tax duplicates showing 
value of property and taxes assessed each taxpayer in the county, distributes funds 
from collected taxes to the governmental agencies for which they were collected, 
gives an annual report on Poor helief to the Board of County Commissioners. He has 
the authority to appoint his own deputies (office assistants). 


Treasurer (term با‎ years -incumbent may not serve more than 2 terms within 12 years) 


The County Treasurer is also (ex-officio) treasurer of the City of Terre Haute. 
He has the duty of collecting, retaining custody of, and disbursing county funds. 
He collects local and state general property and poll taxes, inheritance taxes, etc. 
He has the power to seize personal property in payment of delinjuent taxes. The 
County Ireasurer is required to send annually to each person charged with taxes a 
statement of the amount of property and poll taxes owed. 
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Assessor (term 4 years - may be re-elected) 


The Assessor functions under the direction of the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners and is subject to removal by that board although he is elected by 
the voters of the county. 


The Assessor has general supervision over all property assessments made within 
the county, serving as advisor and instructor tc the township assessors of the 
county and reviewing returns made by them. He appraises estates in connection with 
inheritance taxes, fixes the valuation of intangibles and serves as ex-officio 
member and president of the County Board of Review. He appoints township assessors 
to fill any vacancies that occur and may appoint his own deputies. 


Recorder (term 4 years - incumbent may serve no more than 8 years within a period 
of 12 years) 


The chief function of the recorder is that of preserving the public records, 
including deeds, mortgages, liens, leases, articles cf incorporation and amendments, 
bankruptcy notices, army and navy discharges, etc. 


The recorder appoints his own staff. 
Surveyor (term با‎ years - may be re-elected) 


The primary duties of the surveyor are to survey and keep records of all 
section corners throughout the county (land, roads and ditches). He does much of 
the planning for the construction of new bridges and highways or other engineering 
work ordered by the County Commissioners. However, the maintenance of these 
projects then falls under the supervision of the Highway Superintendent. 


Sheriff (term 4 years - incumbent may not serve more than 8 years within a 
12 year period) 


The sheriff's duty is the preservation of the peace. He has charge of the 
county jail and the prisoners therein. He must assist the courts by serving 
summons or seizing real eState. Persons condemned to death in the state penitentiary 
receive the sheriff's personal escort to prison. The sheriff must carry out orders 
of the County Council and work closely with the County Board of Review and the 
County Commissioners. 


The staff of the County Jail, including a prison matron, is appointed by the 
sheriff, but the number of deputies (except the chief deputy) is subject to approval 
by the County Commissioners. 


Coroner (term 4 years - incumbent is prohibited from serving more than 8 years 
within a 12 year period) 


The chief duty of the coroner is the holding of inquests ta determine the 
manner of death in cases involving violence or accident, and filing a report of 
such deaths with the Clerk of the Circuit Court. In the event of the sheriff's 
absence or disqualification, the coroner may act as a peace officer, performing 
the sheriff's duties. He is the only county officer who may arrest the sheriff. 
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He has the authority to name his deputies and clerical assistants subject to 
approval by the county commissioners. No qualifications as to medical training 
are required. If the coroner is a licensed physician, his salary is one and 
one-half times the base salary (determined by population of the county). 


Prosecuting Attorney (term با‎ years; may be re-elected) 


This office is not strictly a county office since the prosector is elected 
from à judicial circuit in the same manner as judges. A circuit may be one county 
or a combination of counties. Vigo County makes up the 43rd judicial district. 


The prosecuting attorney is charged with the responsibility of prosecuting 
pleas of the government in various courts having criminal jurisdiction. When a 
person is apprehended for committing 2 crime, it is the prosecuting attorney who 
determines whether there is sufficient evidence to bring the accused to trial and 
(in conjunction with a grand jury in some instances) what crime, if any, with which 
the accused shall be charged. The prosecuting attorney prosecutes those accused 
and brought to trial. 


In counties with a population over 85,000 the prosecutor, with the approval 
of the county council, is authorized to appoint investigators to assist in collect- 
ing evidence for use in the prosecution of criminal offenders. Salaries of 
investigators are determined by the population of the county. 


The prosecuting attorney receives allowances from public funds for the employ- 
ment of deputies, investigators and clerical assistance. 


County Courts 


The administration of justice in Vigo County is the work of a Circuit Court 
(also called County Court) and two Superior Courts. Circuit Courts are courts of 
original jurisdiction, and are concerned with (1) civil cases, those between 
individuals, such as divorces, (2) probate cases, those involving children under 
guardianship or insanity, (3) juvenile cases, punishment of children under 18, and 
(4) criminal cases, violation of any laws called crimes by the legislature. 


Superior courts were instituted essentially to handle the overflow of cases 
from the Circuit Courts in the more populous counties. Seventeen Indiana counties 
now have Superior Courts; three, including Vigo, have 2 each. Other counties have 
Special courts, such as Probate, Juvenile and Criminal Courts. Superior Courts 
have original and concurrent jurisdiction with Circuit Courts. In Vigo County they 
handle only civil cases, which may be transferred to or received from the Circuit 
Court. 


Judges of all states and county courts must either be members of the state bar 
or previously have acted as judicial officer of the state or one of its municipal- 
ities. 


Circuit Court Judge (term 6 years) 


In addition to his judicial duties described &bove, the circuit court judge 
makes appointments to several important county administrative boards, including 
the Welfare Board. (See Chart) He also appoints all employees in his court. 
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Superior Court Judge (2 elected; term 4 years) 


Superior Court judges hear civil cases only; they appoint all employees of 
their court, such as reporters, bailiff, page, janitor. They do not exercise the 
appointive power of circuit court judges. 


Clerk of the Circuit Court, also called County Clerk, (term 4 years - incumbent 
may not serve more than & years within a 12-year period). 


The duties of the County Clerk fall into 3 main categories: (1) clerical 
duties of the County Courts, (2) duties and responsibilities pertaining to elections 
held within the county and (3) issues various licenses, collects fees and performs 
other miscellaneous duties. 


The clerical duties of the courts consist of attending (himself or his deputies) 
all county court sessions, keeping recordgof all court judgments, orders and decrees, 


issuing letters testamentary and letters of administration, and performing other 
similar duties. 


The Clerk's election duties include serving as ex-cfficio elections officer 
of the county, appointing other members of the county election board and the board 


of canvassers, which are responsible for preparing and distributing bailots along 
with other election business. 


Among the licenses which the clerk issues are marriage, hunting and fishing, 
licenses or certificates to practice medicine, dentistry, optometry, nursing and 
other professions to qualified persons. 


Prosecuting 


Attorney 
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member council, all elected for four- 
year terms. 

Institutions — Indiana ftate Univer- 
sity occupies 72 acres in tie city, and 
two colleges of national standing are lo- 
cated nearby: Rose Polytechnic Institute 
and St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. Pub- 
lic information needs are served by the 
Vigo County Public Library with the 
main library and four branches containing 
over 200,000 volumes. The city airport, 
Hulman Field, has a 10,000-foot runway, 
the second largest in the state. The city 
has a symphony orchestra and community 
theater, and a 12,000-seat civic-amphi- 
theater is being constructed by the Uni- 
versity. 

Places of Interest — The city's many at- 
tractions include: Early Wheels Museum, 
developed by Anton Hulman, Terre Haute 
resident and owner of the famed Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway; birthplace of Paul 
Dresser, writer of the state song, “On the 
Banks of the Wabash"; home of Eugene 
V. Debs, Socialist labor leader and presi- 
dential candidate; Historical Museum of 
the Vigo County Historical Society; and 
Swope Art Gallery. A U. S. Peniten- 
tiary is located four miles southwest of 
the city. 

— Edward N. Howard, Director 
Vigo County Public Library 
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Bunty Public Library 


TERRE HAUTE, E e-hot, a city in 
west central Indiana and the county seat 
of Vigo, ve'go, is located on the east bank 
of the Wabash River, five miles from the 
Illinois state line. The city is 180 miles 
south of Chicago at the intersection of 
U. S. 41 and Interstate 70 in the center 
of a rich agricultural and coal strip-min- 
ing area. 

Transportation is provided by three 
railroads: Louisville-Nashville Railroad, 
Milwaukee Road, and Penn Central: by a 
major airline, Allegheny; by 30 truck 
lines; and by 10 bus lines. 

Industries — Terre Haute has over 100 
industries employing 14,000 persons. 
Manufactured products include phono- 
graph records and tapes; packaging mate- 
rials; fabricated metals; processed foods: 
industrial and agricultural chemicals and 
medicines; and paint products. The 
world's largest phonograph record club 
and the largest greenhouse under glass 
with single heating plant are located 
here. 

Government — Beginning as a military 
fort established by General William Hen- 
ry Harrison in 1811, Terre Haute was incor- 
porated as a town in 1816 and became a 
city in 1853. In 1960 the population was 
72,500 with 94.6% white, 5.4% black. The 
city is governed by a mayor and nine- 


BIRTHPLACE OF PAUL DRESSER 
o MON, THE BANKS OF THE WABASH” 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1961 


This city is leading the way for industrial and business 
growth in the historic Wabash Valley. Leaders are sure 


that the area is facing a bright future economic picture. 


By PAUL M. DOHERTY 


and workers’ voices. Chesty Foods 
Inc, à “business” started” in” Tars 
Haute a little over 15 years ago by 
George F. Johnson, is making invest- 
ments of about $500,000 in equipment 
and $750,000 in alterations of brewery 
space for production of the firm’s fast- 
selling potato chips and other foods. 
Older parts of the brewery plant, 
which still stand and provide sharp 
contrast to the shiny modern face 
Johnson has put on the office en- 
trance, will be torn down soon to 
leave room for further expansion. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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which employed thousands before pro- 
hibition. 

Most of the firms failed to revive 
after repeal, and a thriving bottle 
manufacturing plant died with them. 

After 1959 the rambling brick 
structures of the city's last brewery 
Served as a discomforting reminder of 
the community's lost industries, like 
the silent mine shafts which once 
meant jobs for 15,000 Terre Haute 
men. 


BUT THE brewery's heavy walls 
now are echoing the hum of machinery 


~~ 
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Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute's main shopping street, carries traffic of U.S. 40. 


shakers in Terre Haute believe that 
their city, which grew  prodigiously 
with industries like mining and brew- 
ing that now have dwindled or disap- 
peared, has a good start on a secure 
new life. 

A physical symbol of the bright 
prospects which Terre Haute leaders 
see is the old Terre Haute Brewing 
Company plant southeast of the busi- 
ness district. 

Until 1959 it had hung on to life, 
the sole remnant of a once booming 
brewing and liquor distilling complex 


b. DARK, dynamic Wabash River 
ia flowing these days past some swiftly 
changing scener in the storied terri- 
tory over which Terre Haute holds 
dominion. 

In Terre Haute and a dozen other 
western Indiana communities from 
Rockvile to Brazil to Linton, there is 
& feeling that the Wabash Valley is 
ready to shuck old and battered handi- 

, caps for new careers. 

What the future holds for Terre 
Haute and its aged empire is no easier 
to foresee than are the prospects of 
any other city. But the movers and 


Chesty Foods Inc., bought the old Terre Haute Brewing Company plant and has 
begun a big modernization program which is good news to the city's business. 
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This scene is in packaging department of Chesty Foods Inc. a big industry 
in Terre Haute. It can produce more than 5,000 pounds of potato chips hourly. 


Suaday— The Indianapolis Star Magazine 
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stance), Terre Haute has the look of a 
community in transition. 

Areas of fine older homes and 
trim new subdivisions vie for atten- 
tion with dilapidated sections marked 
for redevelopment. Downtown offers 


' good food, plenty of stores and rush- 


hour jams on major arteries. 

Residents are quick to point out 
that while Terre Haute has had its 
hard times and retains many prob- 
lems, the city has not been exactly 
dead. With a retail trading area em- 
bracing a quarter million people, sales 
well over $100,000,000 a year, and non- 
farm jobs for more than 35,000 per- 
sons, the Terre Haute area obviously 
has had a lot of month-by-month eco- 
nomic activity. 

Still, 1961 is only the second year 
in the last 40 that Terre Haute has 
not been on the Department of Labor's 
list of chronic unemployment areas, 
the city's redevelopment director, 
Emanuel Gorland, reports. 


THE CITY is tackling its legacy 
of unsolved problems, he says, with 
such things as the 175-acre southwest 
urban renewal project which will af- 


(Continued on Next Page) 


years, "and there's no reason why it 
shouldn't continue." 


A VARIED, friendly city that is 
full of surprises (two art museums 
and two of the most handsome major 
industrial plants in the state, for in- 
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Emanue! Gorland (left), Morris Landsbaum 
are leaders in Terre Haute redevelopment. 


The city’s labor market is good, 
especially for work not requiring high 
skill, he explains. 

“They really work,” he says of 
his employes. “They throw their hearts 
and souls into their jobs.” The city 
has been on an upgrade for several 


INDIANA'S EXPANDING CITIES 


Water resources will bring new 
industries, says John K. Lamb. 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Johnson, who came down from 
Chicago to start his business at Terre 
Haute because of its good location for 
distributing goods, says that industries 
which do not look at Terre Haute 
when considering expansions “are 


passing up a good thing.” 


` Mayor Ralph Tucker ticks off a 


2a list of business developments. 


» 
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Anton Hulman Jr., the U.S. 40 bridge over the mighty Wabash River, and the 


Vigo County Courthouse are three familiar symbols of the city of Terre Haute. 


next decade over the present city 
count of about 72,000. 


TWO OF THE city's biggest needs 
soon will be met, says Mayor Ralph 
Tucker. Bids have been taken on a 
$6,500,000 sewage disposal plant and 
mains, 2 project which was stalled by 
court fights for nine years. And the 
city is putting final touches on a 
$160,000 bond issue to build three mu- 
nicipal swimming pools and thus fill a 
big gap in recreational opportunities. 

He says the growing diversity of 
Terre Haute's industries is a good 
omen for a healthy future. There are 
117 different kinds of industries now, 
Tucker reports. 


(Continued on Page 48) 


fect 500 buildings south of the City 
Hall-Courthouse area. Half will be 
razed to make way for public and 
private housing. 


"Urban renewal cannot be suc- 
cessful carried out in government 
projects alone," Gorland says. '"There 
must be private efforts to renew the 
city. In the year and a half I have 
been here, there has been a tremen- 
dous demolition of outmoded struc- 
tures for business expansion and park- 
ing space. 

"[ think there are more building 
projects under way and on the books 
in Terre Haute this year than at any 
time in the past 40 years," he adds. 

Gorland predicts a population in- 
crease of 15,000 to 20,000 during the 
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Dr. Raleigh W. Holmstedt, president of m ka State College, helps eae F ۱ 
the huge scale of the college's gym, part of an extensive building program. - 


tive to chemical industries because of 
its virtually unlimited water supply 
both from the Wabash and under- 
ground sources. 

He says Anaconda has a poten- 
tial of expanding its employment from 
about 300 to 1,000, and Allis-Chalmers, 
which also came to the city during the 
last decade, could expand its payroll 
from about 1,000 to 3,000. 

New industries continue to come 
to Terre Haute "without any tax ad- 
vantages, and without any special in- 
ducements from the chamber or any- 
one else," he comments. 

One reason, he believes, is that the 
city has "grown up" in industrial re- 
lations during the last decade, de- 
spite the handicap of a bad reputation 
for labor trouble which Lamb, says is a 
mark of all coal mining areas. 

Anton Hulman Jr. whose family 
business and financial interests in 
Terre Haute are enormous, says the 
chamber is doing a good job of look- 
ing for economic expansion of the city. 
But so are the chambers in other 
cities which compete with Terre Haute, 
he adds. 

Hulman says the city has a di- 
versity of income sources now which 


(Continued on Page 50) 


“In the past 10 years more than 
$200,000,000 has been invested here in 
new industry,” he continues. He 
proudly ticks off the list of new or 
expanded industries which includes 
Columbia Records, Stran Steel, Amer- 
ican Wheaton Glass, Bemis Bag. Visk- 
ing Corporation, Anaconda Aluminum 
and Allis-Chalmers. 

Added stability and cultural ad- 
vantages come to the community from 
the presence of Indiana State College, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute and St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, he adds. 

Two important daily newspapers, 
the Tribune and Star, exercise a wide 
influence in Terre Haute’s big market 
of goods, services and ideas. 


The city, which doubled its area 
three years ago by absorbing 12% 
square miles to put its boundaries 
along the Harrison Township line, is 
tackling other problems of its future. 
A new housing code and a subdivision 
ordinance have been adopted. A build- 
ing code and comprehensive plan are 
well along. 


JOHN K. LAMB, the blunt-spoken 
executive vice-president of the city’s 
Chamber of Commerce, thinks Terre 
Haute should be particularly attrac- 
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` Records workers at Terre Haute use hydraulic presses to turn wads of 
plastic into records at a fast clip. The women wear shorts to beat the heat. 
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INDIANA'S EXPANDING CITIES 
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This new Dormeyer Industries plant to take electrical components is rising 
at the east edge of Rockville and is expected to provide jobs for 200 persons. 


during that period are expected to con- 
tinue at the rate of $3,000,000 or more 
a year. 

This fall’s freshman enrollment of 
about 1,200 is up 16 per cent from 
last year. 

Dr. Holmstedt explains Indiana 
State's part in the Terre Haute econ- 
omy this way: 

Each student spends about $50 a 
month in Terre Haute, in addition to 
the college's $3,000,000 a year payroll 
which Holmstedt says is the biggest in 
the county. When these items are 
added to construction spending which 
largely benefits Vigo County, the total 
comes to between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 2 year, he says. 

"And of course we're steady, un- 
like many industries," Dr. Holmstedt 
adds. 

He says he cannot speak with au- 
thority about the economic future of 
the community at large, but he is con- 
fident that Indiana State will be in- 
creasingly important to the city and 
the area. 

In the Terre Haute community 
and in the whole Wabash Valley, lead- 
ers are widening horizons. 


Voters in Vigo County have ap- 
proved a county-wide school system in 


(Continued on Page 52) 


makes it in many ways healthier than 


it ever has been. 


A BIG AND growing factor in 
the Terre Haute economy is Indiana 
State College (formerly Indiana State 
Teachers College), which has a 
crowded, busy campus cheek by jowl 
with the north edge of the business 
district. 

Growth at Indiana State comes 
close to qualifying for the adjective 
explosive. It shows in the more than 
$6,500,000 construction program now 
under way. 

Principal features are a massive, 
novel men's physical education build- 
ing featuring a 4,500-seat gymnasium 
under a pillarless, accordion-pleated 
concrete roof; 2 men’s residence hall 
for 300 and the service facilities for a 
complex of four such 10-story units, 
and a women’s dormitory farther 
south on the campus. 

“Space is one of our biggest prob- 
lems because the land around us is so 
expensive,” Dr. Raleigh W. Holmstedt, 
ISC president, explains. “So we're 
building our campus up as well as 
out.” 

Enrollment in the college is likely 
to double within the next decade over 
the current 3,800 undergraduates, he 
says. And construction expenditures 


The idea is to reverse the trends | 


which have caused 32 of the 82 coun- 
ties in the Wabash Valley to have 


fewer people living in them now than / 


productive croplands, | 


they did in 1900. 

Byron K. (Pete) Barton, commis- 
sion executive director, says that the 
Wabash Valley must be prepared to 
support a population of more than 
7,000,000 people by the year 2000. 

The commission is working for a 
program to replace abandoned coal 
mine shafts, low-yield farms, flood 
plains and quiescent towns with hum- 
ming factories, 
clear, tame streams and growing busi- 
ness districts. 

The future of Terre Haute is likely 
to continue to be keyed to the future 
of the central Wabash Valley. 


Both will be given shape to a 
great extent by the determination and 
vision the men in the area show in 
attacking man's mismanagement of 
resources and nature's excesses. 


¢ 4 

I SEE NO reason why Terre Haute 
cannot continue to grow and prosper," 
Barton says. He can get a lot of 
agreement to his statement without 
moving far from his downtown office 
in Terre Haute. g 
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& stormy controversy that is not yet 
settled. Lamb says he is confident that 
the county’s community of interest 
in good schools will bring victory for 
the unified plan. 

Terre Haute is the headquarters 
of the Wabash Valley Interstate Com- 
mission. 

Formed in the last two years as a 
co-operative venture of Indiana and 
Ilinois and approved by Congress, the 
commission has the ambitious goal of 
conserving and developing resources 
in a 33,000-square-mile area. 

The task is enormous and the 
commission barely has a start. But 
progress already is showing in new 
and proposed reservoirs along the Wa- 
bash and its tributaries which promise 
to help banish for good the perennial 
ravages of Wabash floods. The reser- 
voirs are built by co-operative effort 
of the Indiana Flood Control and 
Water Resources Commission and the 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

Working with Federal, state and 
local agencies, the commission will 
make a complete inventory of re- 
sources in the valley and push a pro- 
gram designed to make the best use 
of them. It already is well along on a 
Study of the Embarrass River Valley 
in Illinois as a pilot study. 


(Continued from Page 50) 


The Mansfield Reservoir east of Rockville opens up more opportunities for 
recreation and will bring in outside money for the West Central area. 
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times. He is a brother of aj 
former resident, Mrs. J. Fred 
Dudley, who now lives in New || 
Commu 
4 


there is a picture taken along the 
Wabash in Autumn. Gray dis- 
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Magė agazine ; Article / 
Mentions ( Citf A 


une 24, 19 LI (STAR 
Ralph Gh thor of the lead” 
article in the July issue of The 


has visited in Terre Haute. many | 


Canaan, Conn. 

"From Sea to Shining Sea" 
takes the Gray family on a trek 
over U. S. Highway 40 from its 
beginning in New Jersey to its 
end near the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge in Califor- 
nia, with the following of many 
by-paths from the highway. 

They stopped here both en 
route West and on their return 
trip. | 

Terre Haute is mentioned on 
pages 23 and 25 and on page 24] 


cusses the stream of northerners | 
and European immigrants follow- |: 
ing the National Road into the[ 
states north and west of the Ohio f 
River, citing "this east-west axis 
. may have inspired the post- 
war cry, ‘Go West, young man." 
He goes on to state that this | 
famous advice made its first ap- 
pearance in 1851 in a Terrel 
Haute Express editorial. He fol- 
lows it with the statement, “I 
|| hope you tell all your National 
|! Geographic rdaders that Horace 
Greeley and the New York 
Tribune get a little too much 
credit for those words.” said 
Bruce R. McCormick of the 
Terre Haute Star, successor to 
the Express." 
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Historical Background. 

Touching on the historical 

background of Terre Hauteans, 

the “Voice” relates: 

"It is hard to believe, as one; 
| looks at this comfortable, mod- 
ern city, that 150 years ago this! 
area was uninhabited. 

"It was known only to wander- 
| ing tribes of Indians and French 
! ‘coureurs de bois’— those early 
! frontier trappers who scouted ; 
' trails to the west. $ 
| "The frontiersman dubbed this | 
iregion ‘Terre Haute, meaning 
| ‘high ground,’ and when the first 

settlers arrived in 1811, they; 
| adopted the name. 1 

“Thereafter, Terre Haute be- 

came a link in the westward ex- 
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“This is the bread-basket of the 
nation—with its corn and wheat 
belts—and is also heavily indus- 
trialized. It is, one of the most 
populous regions in the country. 

"Christmas, of course, is cele- 
brated much the same way all 


over the United States, the vary-| 


ing traditions that once existed 


havihg become amalgamated into | 


an ‘American’ holiday. 

“But to show you how the peo- 
ple in one town, that might be 
‘called ‘typical’ of the Midwest, 
conduct their festivities and serv- 
‚Ices, we are going to bring you 
|a sound picture of Terre Haute, 
Ind., at Christmas time. 


City Is Described. 

_ “Terre Haute is a medium- 
sized city of 80,000 people in In- 
diana, close to the Illinois bor- 
der. The people of Terre Haute, 
like most - midwesterners, are, 
hard-working, deeply religious, | 
believe strongly in the value of! 
education and enjoy life all they {| 
can. | 

“Their friendliness. and infor- | 
mality is characteristic of the 
“Hoosiers,” as natives of the 
state of Indiana are called. Now, 
for Christmas in the Midwest, 
we take you to Terre Haute. Ind.” 

The message moves into the 
holiday campus scene at Indiana 
State Teachers College with the 
sound of chimes from the caril- 
lon tower on the Student Union 
Building, moving into the down. | 
town business and residential! 
scenes. | 

The pulse of the world’s listen- 
ers Is encouraged by the informa. | 
tion that remaining from the 5, | 
000 ISTC student body to enjoy | 
Christmas in Terre Haute are! 
young men and women from 14; 
foreign countries including Vene- 
zuela, Iran, Thailand, Mexico, 
Denmark and Jordan. 

Most of the students, hailing | 
from every state in the union, 
have gone home for Christmas," | 
runs the narration, and the city 
has opened its great heart to the 
foreign students, who must of | 
necessity, remain. | 
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By EULETA SLOVER ۳ 42.23. یت‎ 
Terre Haute has ecd R "f£. by the! 
United States government as the "typically American 
town at Christmas," the story of which will be told, 
world-wide Christmas Day over a sound picture broad- 
cast. by the “Voice of America." | 
Mayor Ralph Tucker this week was advised by 
"the United States Information Agency in Washington, 
۶ ۲ 0 C, that the message of Christmas 1960 in Terre 
¥. Haute will be presented to the world as a symbol of 
‘l the heartbeat of the holiday observance nationwide. 
x According to Hunton L. Downs, deputy chief of 
". the USIA's talks and features branch, the broadcast 
will be beamed in English throughout the world "and 
in many other languages." 

"In addition," he noted, "the program has been 
packaged for local broadcast throughout Latin America 
in Spanish and in parts of Asia and Africa." | 

The narration carries information regarding the 
American heritage of the Christmas celebration— 
spiritual and mythical—and presents observations of | 
its Terre Haute participants, particularly those of nu- 
merous foreign students on the college scene caught 
up in the warmth of the holiday season. | 


Message from Mayor. | 

It carries a message from Mayor Tucker express- 

ing gratification that, through the “Voice of America" | 
facility, many unknown friends may “visit Terre Haute. 
during this holiday season.” | 
“All our churches have special programs as well: 

as ili all of our schools," was the official communique, 
*and in our little neighborhoods, where there are seg- 
ments of people from the old country such as Hungar- | 
ians, the Polish and the Syrians. | 
“They have their special Christmas programs, go- | 
ling back to the customs and traits of the old country," , 
his recorded message continues. "You will find people 
‘moving in a spirit of understanding and love in this 
Christmas season—our homes and in our facilities— 
religious, educational and business. m | 
“Terre Haute exemplifies the true spirit of the 


American Christmas,” the mayor concluded. | 
His words, according to the script, are prefaced by ' 

an introduction which reads: | 
“The Voice of America takes pleasure now in pre- | 
senting a special program—cChristmas in the Midwest. 
“The various regions in the United States are re- 
ferred to often in the vernacular of everyday language | 
as “down south,” “up north,” “back east,” “midwest,” | 
and “out west.” The “Midwest” is generally considered | 
to be the area west of the Allegheny Mountains and | 
! south of the Great Lakes, including all but the south- 
ern-most states on both sides of the Mississippi River. | 


"The collection that is taken 
| goes into the youth fund. They 
; have a fund for Methodist youth 
; who want to go to college to fin- 

ish their education and maybe 
become ministers or take some 
part in administrative work. 


Egon with downtown busine 
Way area household decorations. ^ 


lE? The: personal aluminum tree 


reference of such persons as|: 


{Miss Myra Bogart, local insurance 


pansion movement, not only ۲ 
way-station for the caravans of ^ 
Cdnestóga 'covered' wagons, but. 
for river traffic along the Wa- ’ 
bash, coming from the Erie | 
Canal to the Mississippi. ' 

"Many'of the migrants, ‘look- | 
ing for a plot of ground to e 


۱ 


, 


| 


| their own' and seeing the rich 


“There’s no obligation in pay- 
farmland here, went no further. 


ing it back. If they can, they will, 
and.if they Can't, it's all for a | 
| good’ cause.” 


The narration coneludes with: 

"What we have not been able 
to bring you in this program is 
of a private nature, where 
Christmas has its own inner 
meaning for each individual. , 
| “Be it the glow of happiness in ¢ 
! giving, the joy of a family bond, | 
‘the poignant anticipation of aj 
child, the pleasure of a beautiful | 
thing, or the inspiration of a 
‘sacred moment—Christmas has 
‘distinct and striking meanings. 


j company clerk and descendant of 
* early French settlers, is cited in 
| “The variety of races and na- contrast to the more conservative 
| tionalities that settled are indi- green tree likes of Miss Eva Lund 
| eated in small towns surrounding | Hansen, ISTC student from Co- 
| Terre Haute and in their names penhagen, Denmark. 
| brought from older countries: Of the community, Miss Hansen 
į Brazil, Warsaw, Paris, Tangier, says she observes that “everybody 
| Rome, Frankfort, Lebanon, Switz seems to be in a good spirit, take 
' | City, Bedford. \ time enough to celebrate and have 7 
| "From the very beginning was |a, nice time with their famliies 
| welded & spirit of international || and their friends . . ." " 
| awareness and nationalistic toler- | 4- To define for the world just | 
f ance, a spirit that Mayor Ralph | E what Terre Haute interpretation) 
| Tucker is extremely proud exists f the so-called “Christmas spirit” | 
today.” 4, Îs, the “Voice” editors cite the) 
, Quote Foreign Students. ` Ri case of Mary Shart, in charge اد‎ 
f Christmas savings at a ۴ 
| Haute" through the eyes of the | | glotal bank. f — | 
world's local representatives, the Her story pertained to a local 
“Voice” quoted such ISTC for] "4 bep سید‎ hl vele 
i i ristmas of his | 
و‎ tepa jT nont Kharnpej k rather thañ leave the family with- } 
Î out TV réceptian for the holidays. 


The benevolence of the Terre | 


| 
| 
| To report “Christmas in Terre 


[tw fine (n v 


= 

| “Through the eyes of foreign 
| students in America, we hope we je 
| have indicated the existence of 

ai these among a few thousand peo- 
l ple, who are part of the. millions 


from Bangkok, Thailand. 
Kharnpej lives with a» local : y 


in the country for whom Christ- 
mas is a very special day.” ~ 
Qmm Ta A مس یس‎ : 


Haute || 
churches of all denominations are | 
devoted to presenting the nearly | 


Haute Junior Chamber of Com: 
merce's Christmas party and, gift | 
distribution to children of? the 
Paul Dresser. Elementary School 
and the Optimist Club's cloth-a- 
child program, now in its 25th 
year, are included in the over- 
seas Christmas message of the 
Terre Haute scene. 

The true meaning of Christmas 
—the spiritual birth of the Christ 
child—is portrayed with the mes- 
i sage that 125 Terre 


2.000-year-old story in sacred wor- 


shiv and special choral programs. |; 


,Í Mrs. George Henderson of 
(Trinity Methodist Church relates 


[her church youth—directed ob- | 


‘\servance in the many tongues 


| choir, the prayer and the offer- || 


* thusly: 
| “Our service today was a youth 


program which we have once a| 


, year. It was donducted entirely 


about 17 and is a sophomore at 


Indiana State Teachers College. ||. 


The other youth were about the 
| same age. They took part in the 


ling. — 


“by the teen-age group of our 
| church. The youth who talked is | 


| farm family and commutes to his 


classes daily. His words bespeak | 
his pleasure -with Terre Haute's ; 
hospitality and the fact that every , 
home and shop for miles around ; 
is lighted or trimmed with deco- | 
rations. f 
“This is my first Christmas and į 
I stay with the family. It is| 
very beautiful in my family. And 
a lot of the gifts. I got a lot ۶ 
the Christmas gifts, too, because 
it is a big family I stay with. I; 


enjoy the Christmas trees. I have ¥ 


never seen a lot lik. this in-my | 
country. And the light decora- | 
tions in the Christmas tree and , 
decorations all over the house— | 
this is very beautiful" was : 
Kharnpej's strange wording but | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
(pronounced Tawm Karn-pedge) 


= 


‘| very meaningful broken English | 
4 


declaration. 


To Porlaamar, Venezuela, stu- | 
dent Juan Ortega (Wan Or-tay-ga) | 
related his pleasure with;the de- | 
licious turkey, candies and pies 
traditional to the local ‘and na-! 
tional holiday feasting. ¥, 

Moussa Solooki (Moosgh ۰ 
luke-ey) from Isfahan, Iran, ex- | 
| presses his difficulty in: getting 
used to the winter cold and snow. 
He notes the many families who. 


have invited him into their homes ': 


for the holidays, adding: , | 
“It’s the first time T have seen 


| outside decorations at this time, |” 


} 


Christmas trees, exchanging the | j 
gifts...” 1 PX ۳۹ 

The modern-day trend toward | 7 
articifial trees, particularly the | : 


\ 
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zorrfeleson added that where-;are available than applicants to | 
as Terre Haute's previous em. fill them. 
ployment problem was not "This is no longer a static! 
enough jobs, today more jobs community," he says. 
The growth of education and. 
"jindustry in Terre Haute ean- 
tribute to one another, the 
[magazine points out. “A major! 
iifactor considered by industry 
‘before moving a new plant into 
ja town is the educational sys- 
tem of that town. Terre Haute: 
claims prime consideration as 
a plant site because of its pub: | 
\|lic, parochial and higher educa- | 
tion facilities.” 
One of the most significant 
ijinfluences in the growth of 
Terre Haute is local industrial- 
ist Anton Hulman Jr. and 
his many contributions are fea- 
tured in the article, “TH Means 
Tony Hulman of Terre Haute.” 
The magazine is published by 
Indiana Business Magazine. 
Inc.. Indianapolis. once a 
month. Although circulation is 
normally entirely by subscrip- 
tion, some downtown magazine 
[stands currently have copies of 
this special issue for sale. 


Communiry Affairs File 
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Haute Runs to Big ead T dk 
out that the city's old-time in- 
dustries, the railroads, coal 
mining, breweries and distiller 
ies—all now ramshackle—have 
given way to a wealth of new 
industries, each of which are 
discussed in individual articles 
in the magazine. | 


“In recent years Terre Haute |: 


has attracted millions in cap- 
ital investment from firms like 
Anaconda Aluminum, Bemis 
Ccmpany, Ethyl Corp., CBS. 
Pillsbury, American Can, Na-. 
tional Steel, Central Nitrogen 
and others.” 

“With this investment of plant 
and materials came a bonus,” 
the article continues. 
breed of top quality people.” 

Several of these new com- 
munity leaders are also fea- 
tured in the article. All of them 
claim Terre Haute has much| 
promise for future growth. 

"Today, you couldn't move 


Su 


Madazine Hails N 


By RUTH COOPER 


“People are beginning to real- 
ize that Terre Haute isn't an 
old, worn-out coal mining 
town", said Keith Corneleson, 
executive director of the Com- 
mittee for Area Progress, in 
refernce to the latest issue of 
Indiana Business & Industry 
magazine in which Terre Haute 
is exclusively featured. 

Corneleson’s opinion that 
Terre Haute “is undergoing a 
really exciting change” is sup- 
ported in the magazine’s numer- 
ous articles on local improve- 
ments in education and in in- 
dustry. 


Recent expansion at local 
colleges and universities are 
outlined. 


“An army, they say, travels 
on its stomach. Nutrition for 
community growth usually is 
jumped in from a dynamic edu 
cational system. In Terre 


Haute, Indiana State University,| Fred Harncy of Pillsbury or 
Rose "Polytechnic Institute and|Dick Ireland of Bemis or John 


Lemry of Columbia Records 
from Terre Haute with a bull- 
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“Terre dozer,” the author says. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods are pump- 
ing like mad.” 


The first article, 
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We often hear people talk about the negative aspects of Terre Haute community. And we're constantly reminded 
by some people that our image is not good. 


Actually, we ought to be recognized for what we are now, not what we used to be. It is with this thought in mind 
that we'd like to emphasize the many positive advantages of the Terre Haute community. 


One of the community's greatest assets is its four institutions of higher learning. . . St. Mary's, Rose-Hulman, Indiana 
State University, and Ivy Tech. And we have a fine public and parochial school system. We have two fully accredited 
hospitals . . . Union and St. Anthony's, with a total bed capacity of nearly 700. The 19 parks in the city and county, 


three swimming pools, and a beach and swimming area at Fowler Park. The Terre Haute community has 170 churches 
of all faiths. 


Important to the local economy is agriculture. There are more than 1,100 farms in this area with a yearly agricultural 
income of $10,500,000. Two urban renewal projects have cleared more than 200 acres of blighted property. Few 
people are aware of the fact that over 100 social, civic, and fraternal organizations work for the betterment of the 
total community. In Hulman Field, we have one of the best airfields for a community our size to be found anywhere. 


We have changed from a predominately coal mining community to one of diversified industry. There are 133 industrial 
plants located here. And we're the retail merchandising hub for the entire Wabash Valley. 


Our community is blessed with an unlimited supply of water for both residential and industrial use. Speaking of water, 
the Wabash River is an untapped resource. A navigable river, which is being planned, will boost the commercial and 
recreational potential of the entire region. 


The Terre Haute community has numerous cultural activities, including Community Theater, the Terre Haute, Symphony, 
Swope Art Gallery, and the Historical Museum. The tourist potential is great with the Paul Dresser Home, the Eugene 
Debs Home, and our Indian heritage. We have one of the finest fairgrounds to be found anywhere. Multi-million dollar 
additions are being made to both the sewage treatment plant and the sewer system. Terre Haute stands at the crossroads 
of two major national highway systems. 


The Katherine Hamilton Mental Health Center, nearing completion, is a bold, new approach to providing complete mental 
health care. And we're a community that has had successful fund drives for the new Union Hospital, the new Hyte Com- 
munity Center, the United Fund, and hopefully, the Civic-Amphitheater. 


People who "knock" the community simply have not taken the time to reflect on our advantages. We have more 
to offer than most communities our size. 


John T. Gelder, Jr. 
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Downtown Business Association 


In New Era of Aggressive Action 
To Promote the “Heart of the City" 


shaping up into the biggest ever 
held, 

Services of a Sunday closing 
committee have been required 
due to a current statewide con- 
troversy on this subject. The 
association group concerned with 
this problem under its chairman, 
Garland Cooper, has met with 
other civic organizations to get 
their reactions on the matter. 
DBA has gone on record as 
favoring Sunday closing as has 
the Central Labor Union and is 
continuing to study the feasibility 
of enforcement of the ordinance. 

Regular meetings of the asso- 
ciation are held the third 
Wednesday of each month. Pro- 
grams are geared to downtown: 
interests such as the most recent 
ones presenting discussions of the 
Sunday closing law by Deputy 
Prosecutor Charles McCrory and 
of urban renewal by Emanuel 
Gorland, executive director of 
the City Department of Rede- 
velopment. 

Membership in this vigorous, 
aggressive organization is steadily 
mounting. The potential of down- 
town Terre Haute is unlimited. 
How this potential is developed 
is the prime concern of every 
business, professional and service 
firm in that area. DBA in- 
tends to lead the way. 


pacities with downtown firms and 
none of the funds raised by the 
association go to any paid per- 
sonnel. 

Among the major committees 
now functioning is” Park ’n Shop 
committee headed by Fred Arm- 
strong. Its role is to work with 
stores participating in this plan 
and help educate employes about 
Park ’n Shop which provides free 
parking for customers through 
validation of purchase receipts. 
Its members also confer with 
parking lot owners in an effort 
to make lots more inviting, to add 
to the number of lots, to get 
signs posted advising shoppers 
where Park ’n Shop lots are from 
all incoming highways and to ad- 
vertise the plan in any way desir- 
able. 

Long Range Promotion. 

Promulgation of a long-range 
program to advertise Downtown 
Terre Haute is the work of the 
promotion committee of whilch 
Arnold DeRolf is chairman. 

A Christmas decorations com- 
mittee led by Robert Hornstein 
will arrange for street decora- 
tions during the holiday period 
and the annual Downtown Christ- 
mas Parade which, by the way, 
is already in the planning stages. 
This always welcome spectacle is 


course. But their efforts have 
effects that go far beyond that. 


Many Areas of Interest. 


In addition to products and 
profits, they’s interested in 
property improvement, parking, 
transportation, traffic and all 
other phases of a city’s life. The 
widely used Park ’n Shop plan 
is under DBA jurisdiction. 

Far from being simply a mer- 
chants group, it is made up of 
representative business of all 
types—retail stores, restaurants, 
theaters, real estate firms, insur- 
ance agencies, banks, hotels, 
building and loan firms, profes- 
sional offices including physi- 
cians, dentists, attorneys, ac- 
countants and the property own- 
ers also. News media and public 
utilities also are members. 

Originally formed about 18 
months ago to promote Down- 
town Terre  Haute's special 
events and sale days, DBA and its 
goals are now much broader in 
scope. Its sole purposes now are 
to promote and improve the en- 
tire central business district, the 
city's most essential area. And it 
follows that each DBA member 
ultimately will derive benefits 
from a prospering general area. 

Association committees are 
headed by men in executive ca- 


The familiar adage “Home is 
where the heart is” can be aptly 
applied to Downtown Terre 
Haute. Area shoppers feel at 
home there. Everything’s there, 
close at hand, they know just 
where to find it and it’s easy to 
get to. 

Much of this comfortable feel- 
ing has been brought about and 
fostered by the Downtown Busi- 
ness Association and its 29 indi- 
vidual and firm members who 
feel that maintaining the best 
business climate possible is their 
responsibility. 

Now beginning a new era after 
its complete reorganization last 
August, DBA has a special 
significance to all shoppers in the 
city and, for that matter, to 
everyone in the metropolitan 
area who makes a living here. 
Without a thriving, growing, live- 
ly downtown area, a city can 
stagnate. 

Downtown is where the com- 
munity’s leaders meet. It is 
where things happen. It is the 
city’s heart, pumping ideas, 
money and goods which make for 
more jobs, more homes, more 
factories, more culture. 

Downtown Business Associa- 
tion members are working to 
make business for themselves, of 


DOWNTOWN TERRE HAUTE as seen from the air presents a metropolitan appearance, This view looks northwest with the Court 
House near the top left. 
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Terre Haute, The "No Grow" 


ment gain of 26 percent and a state of Indiana 
gain of 27 percent during the same period.? 


Diverse reasons for the "non-growth"' nature of 
the Terre Haute manufacturing sector have 
been cited; included among these are labor 
intransigence, management opposition to 
unions, the destructive impact of strip mining 
on the area’s resource base, and the decline or 
loss of historically important local industries, 
such as coal mining, the clay industry, brewing 
and distilling, and rail maintenance shops.* It 
seemed probable, however, that additional 
factors have been involved. The present re- 
search was undertaken to identify the areal 


3 Bureau of the Census, 1967 Census of Manu- 
factures, Vol. 1, Summary and Subject Statistics 
(Washington, 1971), 26, 64. 


4 Drummond, Terre Haute, 7-9. 


Industrial Center 


JOHN R. McGREGOR 
Associate Professor, Department of Geography 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute 


Terre Haute, Indiana which was described by 
Robert R. Drummond in 1953 as ". . . a city of 
non-growth"'! has seen little net expansion in 
its manufacturing in the years since the Drum- 
mond study. In 1947, 134 manufacturing estab- 
lishments were operating within Vigo County 
(primarily in Terre Haute); by 1967 (the most 
recent Census of Manufactures), the reported 
total had declined slightly to 131 establish- 
ments.? Although the decline over the 20-year 
period was modest, it must be evaluated in 
terms of a national manufacturing establish- 


l Robert R. Drummond, Terre Haute, Indiana: A 


City of Non-Growth (Ann Arbor: University Micro- 
films, 1953), 1. 


2 Bureau of the Census, 1947 Census of Manufactur- 
ing, Vol. II, Statistics by States (Washington, 1950), 
193-215 and ibid., 1967 Census of Manufactures, Vol. 
|۱۱, Area Statistics, Part 1, Alabama-Montana (Washing- 
ton, 1971), 15-6 to 15-7. 
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still primarily considered advantageous, were 
indicated by a minority of the respondents to 
be prospective locational disadvantages. Thus, 
while marketing, material, and water costs, as 
wel! as transportation facilities and their costs, 
were commonly considered to be prospective 
local advantages, definite exceptions existed. 
Because variations in specific requirements exist 
between establishments and industry groups, 
such exceptions are to be expected. They 
should not, however, be dismissed as minor 
factors in terms of a negative impact on the 
development of Terre Haute. Although the 
reporting industries located in the area despite 
what they considered to be prospective prob- 
lems, other manufacturing establishments may 
have rejected a Terre Haute location because of 
potential cost disadvantages for their operations 
due to factors found within this group. 


Local factors which were viewed predominantly 
as a prospective area disadvantage include labor 
skills, costs, and attitudes, air transport, and 
adequate space at prospective sites. You will 
note that labor has the dua! position of being 
viewed as both a significant local attraction in 
its availability as well as a locational disadvan- 
tage in several of its other local attributes. 


ACTUAL LOCATIONAL . CHARAC- 
TERISTICS 


A somewhat longer list of location factors 
resulted from questions concerning actual (ver- 
sus predicted) advantages and disadvantages of 
a Terre Haute location. To eliminate any 
chance of disclosure, totals of establishments 
reporting advantages or disadvantages for par- 
ticular factors are not indicated. Instead, where 
either evaluation of a factor was clearly domi- 
nant among the reporting company represen- 
tatives, the consensus is indicated rather than 
the involved totals (see Table 2). 
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characteristics which have had an impact on the 
development of local manufacturing activity. 


The existing Terre Haute manufacturing estab- 
lishments were obviously the primary data 
sources for such an analysis. Company represen- 
tatives were asked for the following types of 
information: 1) advantages and disadvantages 
they perceived in a Terre Haute location before 
their local operations were begun; 2) advantages 
and disadvantages they encountered after locat- 
ing in Terre Haute; and 3) an evaluation of 
Terre Haute as a place to live. With such 
information the local factors which seem to 
attract or repel prospective industries and those 
which have proven to be helpful or troublesome 
to existing industries could be identified. Fur- 
thermore, the "amenities" of Terre Haute could 
be partially evaluated by the reaction of local 
company executives to local living conditions. 
The local company representatives proved to be 
cooperative. Interviews were successfully devel- 
oped at a stratified sample of 53 (46 percent) 
of Terre Haute's 114 manufacturing establish- 
ments.? 


PREDICTED .LOCATIONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS 


From the descriptions of locational advantages 
and disadvantages foreseen by company repre- 
sentatives prior to locating in Terre Haute (see 
Table 1), three distinct groupings of location 
factors are apparent. The first, which includes 
the factors viewed only as a locational advan- 
tage, includes labor, building, and site avail- 
ability, previous residence of the owner in the 
area, and natural gas costs. 


The factors in the second grouping, although 


5 Nine graduate students conducted the interviews on 
April 6-7, 1972, as part of the spring field trip of the 
Department of Geography-Geology, Indiana State 
University. 


TABLE 1 


Locational Advantages and Disadvantages Reportedly Foreseen 
by Present Terre Haute Manufacturing Establishments* 


All Estab- 
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Factor 20 23 27 28 29 
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Labor Available 7 1 2 
Building Available 2 2 
Owner Lived in Area 2 

Site Available 

Natural Gas Available 
Marketing Costs 
Transportation Costs 
Material Costs 

Water Costs 

Labor Skilis 

Labor Costs 

Air Transport Service 
Site Space 

Labor Attitudes 
Total 7 


3 2 
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* Based on 1972 interview data from 53 Terre Haute manufacturing establishments. For a consensus for a Major 
Industry Group to be indicated, the minimum ratio of establishment reports of advantage and disadvantage was 
2:1 with a minimum difference of 2 in the two totals. For “All Establishments” a 2:1 minimum ratio was also 
used, but the higher total must equal or exceed 20 percent of the reporting establishments. 
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was generally foreseen as advantageous. In this 
instance the differing evaluation is apparent in 
the mixed consensus of the major industry 
groups. it shouid be noted that the transpor- 
tation cost advantages foreseen in Table 1 by 
chemicals, rubber and plastics, and stone, clay, 
and glass product manufacturers (Groups 28, 
30, and 32) apparently did not develop. 

The other locational characteristics for which 
there was no overall consensus were primarily 
those whose importance varied sharply by 
industry. Fuel and power, industrial services, 
and industrial linkage inputs differed substan- 
tially between industries, and a similar reaction 
to the locational impact of such costs should 
not be expected from a sample of establish- 
ments as diverse as that used for Terre Haute. 
Insurance costs and state taxes were also 


t Consensus advantage 


F Consensus disadvantage 


Basing discussion on the consensus for “all 
establishments," a number of the location 
factors are clearly viewed as advantageous. As 
one would expect from the predicted advan- 
tages, labor and site availability and marketing, 
material, and water costs are among the consen- 
sus advantages. In addition, trucking and rail 
service are viewed as current locational attrac- 
tions. It should, however, be apparent that the 
evaluation of these factors was not unanimous. 
Several major industrial groups reached no 
favorable consensus with regard to all of the 
factors. Some factors were regarded as a local 
locational disadvantage by specific industry 
groups. 


The locational characteristics for all area estab- 


lishments for which no consensus was apparent 
included only one (transportation costs) which 
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TABLE2 


Consensus of Reported Locational Advantages and Disadvantages 
for Terre Haute Manufacturing Establishments* 


All Estab- 
lishments 


39 
Dt 


33 34 
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30 32 
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35 
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Consensus of Locational Advantages and Disadvantages by Major 
Industry Groups 


Location 
Factor 

20 23 27 

Labor Available 

Marketing Costs 

Material Costs 

Rail Service 

Site Available 

Trucking Service 

Water Costs 

Fuel Costs 

Industrial Services 

Insurance 

Material and Marketing Linkages 

Power Costs 

State Taxes 

Transportation Costs 

City and County Taxes 

Construction Costs 

Labor Costs 


0 0 0 


SD Of OF ۵ 


D 
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* Based on 1972 interview data from 53 Terre Haute menufacturing establishments, categorized by the Major 
Industry Groups of the Standard Industrial Classification of the Bureau of the Census. 


TERRE HAUTE AS A PLACE TO LIVE 


The responses concerning most “amenities” 
factors were generally favorable. Local schools, 
medical services, social environment, and retail 
facilities were each widely rated as "good." The 


reaction to recreation facilities was mixed, 


apparently due to differences in the recre- 
ational interests of the respondents. 


Because area government can have a direct 
impact on the locational environment of local 
industry, evaluation of the governmental factor 
by the business community is of greater weight 
than its evaluation of other "amenity" charac- 
teristics. Of 54 responding company represen- 
tatives, 18.5 percent rated local government as 
"good," 48.1 percent as "average," and 33.3 
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t Advantage 


¥ Disadvantage 


evaluated in a varied manner. Presumably this 
was due as much to lack of comparative data by 
the respondents as to significant variations by 
industry in their locational impact. 


Among the consensus disadvantages only one, 
labor costs, was among those foreseen by the 
area companies. High construction costs, 
although widely indicated as an existing local 
problem, were not reported as a predicted 
disadvantage. City and county taxes were also 
commonly described as an operational dis- 
advantage, but whether this reaction of com- 
pany representatives was due to a real loca- 
tional! disadvantage because of the relatively 
high local taxes or to a general (and understand- 
able) feeling that present corporate tax loads 
are excessive is subject to question. 


seem to qualify as general locational problems 
for industry in the area. 


A variety of other locational factors are report- 
edly problems for individual area establish- 
ments or industries, although they are viewed as 
advantages by others (tables 1 and 2). Such 
mixed evaluations must not, however, obscure 
the fact that these factors do represent pre- 
dicted or actual problems for certain establish- 
ments now operating in the area. Further, these 
factors may have eliminated Terre Haute from 
consideration as a location for manufacturing 
establishments which might otherwise have 
been attracted to the area. 


Local advantages, over the past decades, clearly 
have not offset area problems. Although local 
development efforts to attract establishments 
which could benefit from the local advantages 
would certainly be useful, the greatest develop- 
ment opportunity would seem to be related to 
action with respect to the present real. or 
reputed problems of the area. Certainly the 
situation concerning tax structures, improve- 
ment in government-business relationships, and 
progress in site availability and air transport 
service could be clarified. 


percent as "poor." The ratio of ratings between 
"poor" to “good” ratings of approximately 2:1 
did not vary significantly by the size of the 
establishment. It proved to be less only among 
establishments which had located in the area 
after 1950. The response suggests that while the 
evaluations may in fact be inaccurate, the 
relationship between business and governmental 
leadership is strained among a substantia! pro- 
portion of the developed sample of local 
industries. This should be of substantial local 
concern, since a reputation for poor govern- 
ment may be a serious disadvantage to efforts 
for area industrial development in Terre Haute 
and Vigo County. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing it is apparent that the Terre 
Haute area suffers from a series of real or 
reputed problems for area industry. Labor 
costs, skills, and attitudes as presently reported 
and as noted by Drummond in 1953 continue 
to be negative local factors. In addition, con- 
struction costs, local government, local air 
transport service, site space, and area taxes also 
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۸ Step Forward 


For Downtown LH. 
E MY 5 1973) 
Implementation of the $300,000 downtown 
beautification program proposed this week would 
be a tremendous step forward for our community. 
Initial response to the project is encouraging. 
With the official solicitation of donations from 
downtown businessmen who own or lease property 
along Wabash Ave. from 9th to 3rd Sts. under way 
for slightly over 24 hours, several merchants al- 
' T ready have pledged the suggested donation of $75 
for every front foot of property along Wabash Ave. 
in the proposed project area. 
Collection of the $300,000 from downtown 
' merchants and landowners hopefully will be com- 
pleted by June 1. 
Mayor William J. Brighton and Ralph Tucker, 
executive vice president of the Terre Haute Area 
| Chamber of Commerce, have pledged wholehearted 
~~ support to the program. 
| Brighton, noting that the ej already has in- 
| directly pledged over $1 million to downtown beau- 
a tification through construction of the "Y" inter- 
section and related improvements, says he feels 
the downtown beautification program will benefit 
the entire city, as well as downtown merchants. 
-Different phases of the project will include all 
new sidewalks, diagonal parking, landscaping, re- 
| routing of traffic and construction of arcades for 
shoppers. 
- _ The program received an early boost when 
Public Service Indiana offered to install new 
. "traditional and Main Street, U.S.A.,” lighting 
T of charge along Wabash Ave. in the project 


* While the prie include a mall, 
ve assistant ۱۵ Mayor 


Warner Paige III, admit 
ighton, notes that the program has been designed 
EJ 


mall could be i» later with no major‏ و 


p" 
y 


anges. - 

"Through the y "ve watched various 
sive pla posed for downtown 
ute. Yet, e fallen by the ead 


ty-Civic Amphitheater scheduled for com- | 
the end of this year. 

We've been encouraged by the way the 
ghton administration, the Terre Haute Area 


Ee: to deva current plan of action. 
| i: Now we need a final push to get the job PU 
. We urge all ntown merchants and land- 
mers in the p prise area to support the plan, 
ink could be the start of something ( 
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